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ABSTRACT 

Based on data from the National Adult Literacy Survey 
(NALS) and census data, this document presents a series of studies on 
literacy in Nevada. Estimates of the literacy levels of Nevada's 
adults were derived from NALS data and census data. Employers who had 
in”state addresses and who employed 10 or more workers in unskilled 
jobs were surveyed to describe workplace literacy in Nevada. A staff 
survey of the Department of Human Resources was conducted to 
determine clients' literacy. Results of the studies indicated that: 

(1) over 200,000 adults in Nevada lack a high school diploma; (2) 
over 62,000 Nevada households are bilingual, but in over 13,000 
households, no one speaks English; (3) the highest unemployment rates 
in Nevada are for 16“19 year olds who are non-high school graduates 
not enrolled in school; (4) Nevada's high school dropout rate was 8% 
during the 1992-93 school year; (5) nearly three quarters of 
employers agreed that their unskilled employees' basic education 
skills were generally adequate for their current jobs; (6) most 
literacy problems of Department of Human Resources customers involved 
non-English speaking customers who had difficulty understanding 
agency and program policies; (7) more than half of Nevada State 
Welfare Division's employment and training clientele have low 
literacy levels; and (8) half of Nevada's adult population function 
below acceptable literacy levels. Contains 13 charts of data drawn 
from the 1990 census. (RS) 
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Literacy in Nevada: 

NEEDS ASSESSMENT 



lit-er-a-cy: an individuars ability to 
read, write and speak in English, 
and compute and solve problems 
at levels of proficiency necessary 
to function on the job and in society, 
to achieve one’s goals, and 
develop one’s knowledge 
and potential. 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

By Emmy Bell, Coordinator, Nevada Literacy Coalition 

Over 200,000 of Nevada adults, 18 and older, lack a high school diploma: 

52,396 ( 6 %) have less than a 9th grade education 
148,061 (16%) attended high school but did not graduate 

In over 13,000 Nevada households no one speaks English and over 62,000 households are 
hilingual: 

13,870 households are "linguistically isolated" 

62,447 households speak English "very well" in addition to their other household 
language 

The highest unemployment rates in Nevada are for 16-19 year olds who are non-high school 
graduates not enrolled in school: 

11% unemployment for high school graduates not enrolled in school 
25% unemployment for non-high school graduates not enrolled in school 

Over 50,000 of Nevada’s 93,000 foreign horn adults are not yet U.S. citizens. 

Nevada’s high school dropout rate was eight percent during the 1992-93 school year: 

7% for Asian/Pacific Islanders 
7% for Whites 
9% for Blacks 

10% for American Indian/ Alaskan Native 
14% for Hispanics 

While nearly three-quarters of 696 respondents with unskilled employees agreed that their 
employees’ basic education skills were generally adequate for their current jobs, employers 
identifled several areas where inadequate skills were impacting their companies. Basic 
education skills were defined as "reading, writing, mathematics, speaking and listening skills in 
English that are generally necessary for employees in unskilled jobs to do satisfactory work." 
62% of the respondents believed their job training would be more effective if employees 
had better basic skills 

47% of the respondents had workers who could not be promoted due to poor basic skills 
23 % of the respondents thought bringing in new equipment would be a problem due te 
inadequate basic skills 

15 % of the respondents indicated that poor basic skills increased their operational costs 
5 % or more 

1 1 % of the respondents had difficulty providing safety training because of employees’ 
limited basic skills 
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A Department of Human Resources (DHR) survey revealed that most literacy problems 
involved non-English speaking customers who had difHcuIty understanding agency and 
program policies as well as the forms and applications necessary to access those programs. 
DHR staff are frequently hindered by the customers’ inability to communicate because either the 
agency had no bilingual staff or the clients did not bring an interpreter. 

Many of the DHR customers who had difHcuIty with the English language communication 
s kills had little or no problems with math and interpretive skills. In all languages, the 
numerical components, including denominations of money, are similar. 

More than half of Nevada State Welfare Division’s employment and training clientele have 
low literacy levels. Of the mandatory participants during the state fiscal year 1991: 

58% scored below the 8.9 grade literacy level on the Test of Adult Basic Education 
(TABE) 

5 1 % did not have a high school diploma or equivalency 

20% had been on Aid to Dependent Children (for single parents) or Aid to Dependent 
Children of Unemployed Parents (for two-parent families) for three out of the last 
five years 

15% of these non-high school graduates were young parents (under age 24) with young 
children and little or no work history 



The Nevada Literacy Coalition’s statewide literacy assessment, modeled after -the 1992 
National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS), found that Nevada had half of its adult 
population, age 16 and older, functioning at or above acceptable literacy levels. The other 
half of the adult population was functioning below average. 

NALS determined literacy levels by an individual’s ability to successfully perform selected tasks: 
prose: reading and writing 

document: forms, charts, graphs, tables, and maps 
quantitative: consumer math and word problems 
Scores ranged from level one (lowest) to level five (highest) on each of the three literacy 
continuum. 

A comparison of NALS to Nevada was made by applying a complicated mathematical formula 
to the data included in the 1990 Census long-forms for Nevada. Findings are: 

Over 564,000 of Nevada’s adults, 16 years and older, function at the three highest of Hve 
literacy levels. Over 561,000 of Nevada’s adults function at the two lowest literacy levels: 
137,223 (12%) at level 1 
424,388 (38%) at level 2 
422,137 (38%) at level 3 
142,064 (12%) at levels 4 and 5 combined 

Subtracting the 200,000 Nevadan adults lacking a high school diploma, 361,000 adults who 
reported being high school graduates now living in Nevada, function at levels one and two. 
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NATIONAL ADULT LITERACY SURVEY (NALS) AND NEVADA 



Prepared by Michael B. Mooney & Associates 



Approximately 50 percent of Nevada’s population age 16 and over (about 500,000 people) 
function in the two lowest of five literacy levels. That estimate is derived from the National 
Adult Literacy Survey (NALS) and updated census data. The proportion of Nevada’s population 
in the two lowest literacy levels is approximately the same as in the national population. 
Although Nevada did not participate in the NALS study, the survey’s credibility makes it 
possible to describe the Nevada population as being in the two lowest literacy levels. This 
population is the target audience for Nevada’s literacy programs. 

1 . Nationally, adults who have a low educational attainment are more likely to 
fall within the two lowest literacy levels. In 1990, more than 200,000 Nevada 
adults had less than a high school education. 

2. Nationally, minority adults were more likely than white adults to perform at 
the two lowest literacy levels. In 1990, there were 136,000 minority adults living 
in Nevada. 

3. Nationally, Hispanic adults reported the fewest years of schooling. In 1990, 
more than 16,000 Nevada Hispanic adults had less than a ninth grade education 
(more than 25% of the Hispanic population). More than 29,000 Hispanic adults 
had completed less than 12 years of education (more than 46% of the Hispanic 
population). 

4. Nationally, individuals bom in the United States generally outperformed 
individuals bom abroad. In 1990, there were more than 94,000 foreign-bom 
adults in Nevada (more than 8% of the state’s population). 
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COMBINED LITERACY PROFICIENCIES OF U. S. AND NEVADA 
ADULTS 16 YEARS AND OLDER, BY LEVEL OF LITERACY 
PROFICIENCY, PERCENT OF POPULATION AND GEOGRAPfflC 

LOCATION, 1994 



'US 

[NALS Survey] 



Statewide 



Clark County 



Washoe & Douglas 
Counties/ 
Carson City 



Rural Counties 




42 % 



LEVEL OF 
LITERACY 



H Level 1 

^ Level 2 

□ Level 3 

Hi Levels 
4 & 5 




10 % 

Source: Calculated fronTa regression equation derived by Stephen Reder, 'Synthetic Estimates of NALS Literacy 
Proficiencies from 1990 Census Microdata,' Literacy, Language & Communication Program, Northwest Regional 
Educational Lab, Portland, OR. 
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COMBINED LITERACY PROFICIENCIES OF NEVADA ADULTS 16 
YEARS AND OLDER, BY LEVEL OF LITERACY PROFICIENCY, 
NUMBER OF PEOPLE AND GEOGRAPfflC LOCATION, 1994 



statewide 





137.223 









Clark County 




270.462 



Washoe & Douglas 
Counties/ 
Carson City 





29.947 











144.879 



M 14.38 0 
issisja 42,606 



Rural Counties 






49.399 



424,388 



LEVEL OF 
LITERACY 



H Level 1 

@ Level 2 

D Level 3 

H Levels 
4 & 5 



Source: Calculated from a regression equation derived by Stephen Reder, 'Synthetic Estimates of NALS Literacy 
Proficiencies from 1990 Census Microdata,* Literacy, Language & Communication Program, Northwest Regional 
Educational Lab, Portland, OR. 
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WORKPLACE LITERACY IN NEVADA: 




'STUDY SPONSORED BY THE NEVADA LITERACY COALITION AND 
STATE JOB TRAINING OFFICE, CARSON CITY, NEVADA 

BY VICKY RAMAKKA, WORKPLACE SURVEY COORDINATOR 

Our changing economy puts demands on the current workforce to adapt to new procedures 
and increase productivity. The "skills gap" is the ever widening gap between the existing 
workforce and the education and skills demanded in a highly competitive information based 
economy. Workplace literacy involves basic reading, writing, computation, speaking and 
listening skills which are required for acceptable performance of worksite tasks and the capability 
of using these skills to adapt to changes in the workplace. 

The purpose of this study was to determine whether Nevada employers perceived a lack 
of basic education skills among the adult workforce and whether lack of basic education s kills 
was a hindrance to their organization’s elTectiveness. The study focused on currently employed 
adults in unskilled jobs. An additional objective of this study was to determine the extent of 
worlq)lace literacy programs olTered at business sites. 



SURVEY 

The survey was first mailed in May, 1994 to 2,021 private sector businesses selected at 
random from a database provided by the Employment Security Department. This group 
represented a 25% sample of employers who had in-state addresses and employed 10 or more 
workers. 

Two follow-up mailings were sent to non-respondents. Altogether, 1,163 surveys were 
received accounting for 1,182 businesses in the sample due to some corporate responses 
representing more than one site. Of these, 696 respondents reported having one or more 
unskilled employees during May, 1994. Since the study focused on unskilled employees, the 
residts are based on these 696 respondents. Total number of employees represented by this 
group was 42,137 skilled or semi-skilled workers and 27,211 unskilled workers. 




RESULTS 



While nearly three-quarters of the 696 respondents with unskilled employees agreed that 
their employees’ basic education skills were genendly adequate for their current jobs, employers 
identified several areas where inadequate skills were impacting their companies. Basic education 
skill s were defined as reading, writing, mathematics, speaking and listening skills in English that 
are generally necessary for employees in unskilled jobs to do satisfactory work. 

62% of the respondents believed their job training would be more effective if 
employees had better basic skills 

47 % of ^e respondents had workers who could not be promoted due to poor basic skills 

23% of the respondents thought bringing in new equipment would be a problem due to 
inadequate basic skills 

1 1 % of the respondents had difficulty providing safety training because of 
, employees’ limited basic skills 

15% of ^e respondents indicated that poor basic skills increased their 
operational costs 5% or more 

Some businesses have adopted strategies for coping with inadequate basic skills. More 
than a third of the respondents (38%) said their companies required people to complete 
application forms on the premises. Seventy-eight (11%) respondents said their companies tested 
job appUcants for reading or writing or math. Of these, 35 (45%) said they rejected 30% or 
more of the applicants due to inadequate reading or writing or math skills. 

Some employers supported employee education. Two percent (15) of the respondents 
indicated some type of worl^lace literacy education taking place at their site. Twenty percent 
of the respondents reported that their companies would provide some type of incentive for 
unskilled employees to attend classes either on site or elsewhere in their communities. Half of 
these paid for some or all of the costs of the classes. 

Forty-two percent of the respondents said they would be interested in methods to 
encourage employees to attend adult education or GED classes. Thirty percent indicated interest 
in information about basic education services available for workplace education. There was 
limited interest concerning information about starting a basic education class at the business site, 
except for those respondents from companies which employed 5(X) or more workers, in which 
43% expressed interest in this area. 



TMPLTCATTQNS 

Employers who are able to prepare to prepare employees for advancement and offer 
continuous job training may be better positioned to adapt to a changing future. In this study, 
employers expressed concern that inadequate basic skills were detrimental to their promotion and 
job training efforts. Half the respondents said they would be interested in learning about 
methods to encourage employees to attend adult education or GED classes. Thirty percent 
indicated interest in information about basic education services available for worlq)lace education. 

Respondents’ written conunents on the survey also indicated an unwillingness to allocate 
additional public funds for worlq)lace education. These trends lead to the likelihood of 
substantially increased demand on existing adult education and volunteer literacy programs. 
Considering that approximately 98% of Nevada businesses have 100 or fewer employees, it is 
likely that small employers will need to rely on existing volunteer and publicly funded programs 
to supply worlq)lace education. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Organize an informational campaign targeted to employers concerning methods to encourage 
employees to attend classes. Information about the types of incentives described by the 
respondents in this study could be a starting point. 

2. Distribute to employers a concise list of education providers, perhaps by county or regions 
of the state. The Nevada Literacy Coalition currently has a state-wide directory of providers, 
which could be used as a base for this. 

3. Inform providers of the interest by employers in information about available services. 
Literacy providers often work with human services agencies, and may be overlooking the 
business community. Community colleges, public schools and other larger providers should be 
encouraged to develop lists of employers in their service area for regularly distributing class 
schedules. 

4. Such agencies as the Nevada Literacy Coalition and State Department of Education Adult 
Basic Education Office might consider focusing on workplace literacy as a theme for its training 
activities with instructors and literacy volunteers, with emphasis on functional context literacy 
and methods to work with students on their job-related reading, writing and mathematics tasks. 

5. The Nevada Literacy Coalition and State Department of Education Adult Basic Education 
Office should offer training activities for English as a Second Language instructors and 
volunteers in methods to incorporate work-related vocabulary and cultural aspects of the 
workplace into their curriculums. 

6. Such agencies as the Small Business Development Centers or Economic Development 
Authorities might organize workshops for managers and supervisors focusing on multi-cultural 
workplaces and basic ESL teaching techniques that could be carried out in the workplace. 

7. Since small employers rely on existing publicly funded programs and certain industries show 
need for different types of basic skills (as evidenced by the survey), community colleges and 
larger providers may consider coordinating with a group of businesses within the same industry 
to offer a class at a time and with content that would serve their employees. This approach 
would keep the class open to the public, focus on content motivating to the students and fulfill 
worlq)lace education needs. 

8. An informational campaign should be organized targeted to employers concerning symptoms 
of illiteracy in the workplace. Illiteracy is an invisible impairment. What may be perceived by 
supervisors as a lack of motivation, may be in reality reluctance on the part of an employee to 
expose his or her lack of reading, writing or mathematical ability. 
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Nevada Literacy Assessment 
Department Of Human Resources 
Staff Survey 
A1 GHover, J.D. 

The Nevada Department of Human Resources (DHR) is the largest state agency directly serving the 
public. A wide range of services are provided by DHR's constituent divisions; Aging Services; Child 
and Family Services; Health; Indian Commission; Mental Hygiene/Mental Retardation; Public 
Defender, and Welfere. Many of the clients of these divisions represent disadvantaged populations. 

As part of the statewide literacy assessment, a survey instrument was developed and sent to staff at 
each of DHR's sites statewide. The survey sought information regarding the level and frequency of 
client problems dealing with literacy issues, such as the client's ability to understand spoken English 
and the requirements for applying for various DHR services and benefits, including the completion 
of forms. The response rate for the survey was 65%. 

The table below shows the results of the survey for eight literacy-related questions. The first five 
questions focused on client difficulties with spoken and/or written English, with the last three 
focusing on basic math skills and the ability to understand information tables, maps and directions. 



There is an 
apparent 
distinctio n 
between the first 
group (1-5) of 
response s 
related to 
English language 
communicatio n 
skills and the 
second group 
(6-8), dealing 
with math and 
interpretive 
skills. While 
the "never" 
responses for 
the basic English 
questions ranged 
from 5percent to 
15 percent, the 

same response for the second group of questions ranged from 3 1% to 37%. This result supports an 
inference that the primary difficulties feeing DHR clients are involved with translating or 
understanding basic English as a second language rather than a lack of cognitive or literacy skills in 
iny language. 



DHR Client Literacy Survey 
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This inferoice is also supported by the many comments from respondents indicating that the primary 
literacy problems they encountered were due to Hispanic clients who simply did not understand 
&)glish, but were able to understand and communicate orally and in writing in Spanish. Nearly 60% 
of respondents reported that clients had frequently or occasionally inform^ them of literacy/ 
language difBculties with other agencies. 

The difficulties e?q)erienced by such clients are exacerbated by a lack of bilingual agency employees, 
as only 1 1 of 140 respondents indicated they were bilingual in Spai^h. An encouraging note is found 
in the willingness of staff to participate in training to assist them in dealing with these clients, with 
nearly a third (32%) of all respondents indicating such a willingness. 

Additional findings based on the survey and respondent comments include; 

% 

• DHR staff are frequ^y hindered by thdr dioits' inability to communicate in English because 
either the agency did not have bilingual staff or the client did not bring an interpreter. Lack 
of bilingual staff is even more of a problem when it is necessary to contact a client by 
telephone. 

• DHR staff are impeded by the unavailability of required forms in Spanish. 

• Nearly all clients who have literacy difficulties were Hispanic, whose literacy issues were 
related to a lack of knoAvledge of Engli^ rather than a lack of any basic literaQr skills. Of the 
very few non-Hispanic clients with literacy issues, most were identified as mentally retarded 
or otherwise deficient. 

Implications: 

Nevada continues to grow at a rapid pace. Many families come to Nevada and obtain employment 
in lower-paid service jobs associated with the gaming and tourism industry, and many of these 
families are literate in Spanish but not in English. The services provided by DHR's constituent 
divisions are intmled to hdp families in need in such a way that they may become self-sufficient and 
contributing members of their communities. Language barriers hinder the Department's ability to 
provide such services and hinder the families' ability to achieve self-sufficiency as soon as possible. 
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DEMOGRAPHICS 

Prepared by Michael B. Mooney & Associates 

Education 
In 1990, in Nevada; 

♦ 22% of Nevada adults 18 years and older (200,000) have not completed a high 
school education. 

♦ 21 % of Nevada adults 25 years and older (169,000 people) have not completed a 
high school education. 

0 19% of Nevada White adults 25 years and older (131,000 people) have not 
^ completed a high school education. 

0 29% of Nevada Black adults 25 years and older (12,000 people) have not 
completed a high school education. 

0 31 % of Nevada American Indian/Eskimo/ Aleut adults 25 years and older 
(3,500 people) have not completed a high school education. 

0 26% of Nevada Asian/Pacific Islander adults 25 years and older (6,000 
people) have not completed a high school education. 

0 54% of Nevada Other race adults 25 years and older (131,000 people) have 
not completed a high school education. 

Employment and Education 

In 1990, in Nevada: 

♦ Less than 6% of the Nevada labor force 16 years and older (43,000 people) was 
unemployed, as compared to 17% (5,600 people) of all Nevadans 16-19 years 
old. 

0 25% of Nevada non-high school graduates 16-19 years old (1,500 people) 
were unemployed. 

0 16% of Nevadans 16-19 years old (3,000 people) enrolled in school were 

unemployed. 

0 11 % of Nevada high school graduates 16-19 years old (800 people) were 

unemployed. 

In 1992, in the U. S.: 

♦ The rate of unemployment for persons 16 years and older is higher for persons 
with lower educational attainment than for persons with higher levels of 
education. 
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0 All persons 16 to 24 years old with less than a high school education had an 
unemployment rate of 25 %, as compared to 9% for all persons with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. All persons 25 years and over with less than a 
high school education had an unemployment rate of 11 %, as compared to 3% 
for all persons with a bachelor’s degree or higher. 

0 White persons 16 to 24 years old with less than a high school education had 
an unemployment rate of 22%, as compared to 6% for such persons with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. White persons 25 years and over with less than a 
high school education had an unemployment rate of 1 1 % , as compared to 3 % 
for such persons with a bachelor’s degree or higher. 

0 Black persons 16 to 24 years old with less than a high school education had an 
unemployment rate of 29%, as compared to 8% for such persons with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. Black persons 25 years and over with less than a 
high school education had an unemployment rate of 15%, as compared to 4% 
for such persons with a bachelor’s degree or higher. 

0 Hispanic persons 16 to 24 years old with less than a high school education had 
an unemployment rate of 20%, as compared to 10% for such persons with a 
bachelor’s degree or higher. Hispanic persons 25 years and over with less 
than a high school education had an unemployment rate of 13%, as compared 
to 5% for such persons with a bachelor’s degree or higher. 

Earnings and Education 

In 1992, nationally: 

♦ Median annual earnings are signiHcantly higher for the managerial and 
professional occupations ($36,000) which generally require higher levels of 
education than do other occupational specialties ($14,000 to $16,(KK) in service 
and agricultural occupations) which do not require high educational attainment 
levels. 

♦ Median incomes of persons 25 years and older increase with each higher level of 
education, except for women age 65 and over. 

0 Men with less than a 9th grade education had median incomes of at least 
$12,000. Women with less than a 9th grade education had median incomes of 
at least $8, (XX). 

0 Men with a bachelor’s or higher degree had median incomes of at least 

$40,000. Women with a bachelor’s or higher degree had a median income of 
at least $26,000. 
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Household Lang ua ge(s) 

In 1990, in Nevada: 

♦ 3% of Nevada households (14,000 households) were linguistically isolated (i.e., 
no one in the household spoke English). 

0 1.9% of Nevada households (9,000 households) spoke only Spanish. 

0 0.6% of Nevada households (2,600 households) spoke only an Asian or 
Pacific Island language. 

0 0.5% of Nevada households (2,400 households) spoke some other language. 

♦ 20% of Nevadans age 5 and over in 1990 (29,000 people) did not speak English 
' well or did not speak English at all. 

Citizenship/Civil Status 

In 1990, in Nevada: 

♦ 9% of Nevada residents (105,000 people) were foreign-bom. 

0 1% of all Nevadans under 18 (11,000 people) were foreign-bom. 

0 10% of all Nevadans 18 years and older (94,000 people) in 1990 were 
foreign-bom. 

♦ 5% of Nevada residents (61,000 people) were not U. S. citizens. 

0 1% of Nevada non-citizen residents (9,000 people) were under 18 years of 

age. 

0 4% of Nevada non-citizen residents (52,000 people) were 18 years or older. 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, 

ALL PERSONS 18 YEARS AND OLDER. 

BY GRADE LEVEL AND COUNTY, NEVADA. 1990 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT. 

ALL PERSONS 25 YEARS AND OLDER, 
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Washoe 
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Carson City 
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EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
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COMPARATIVE UNEMPLOYMENT RATES OF PERSONS 16-19 
YEARS OF AGE, BY SCHOOL ENROLLMENT STATUS. LABOR 
FORCE, AND COUNTY, NEVADA, 1990 





Civilians Enrolled In School 




High School Graduates Not Enrolled In School 




Total 




Percent 




Total 




Percent 


County 


Labor 


Number 


of Labor Force 




Labor 


Number 


of Labor Force 




Force 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 




Force 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 


Churchill 


335 


32 


9.55% 




127 


27 


21.26% 


Clark 


12,117 


2,139 


17.65% 




4,732 


566 


11.96% 


Douglas 


568 


103 


16.13% 




77 


13 


16:88% 


Elko 


606 


113 


16.65% 




162 


6 


4.40% 


Esmeralda^ 


11 


0 


0.00% 




15 


6 


40.00% 


Eureka 


16 


2 


12.50% 




4 


0 


0.00% 


Humboldt 


230 


42 


16.26% 




112 


6 


7.14% 


Lander 


126 


9 


7.03% 




36 


2 


5.26% 


Lincoln 


42 


0 


0.00% 




25 


2 


8.00% 


Lyon 


267 


24 


6.99% 




79 


14 


17.72% 


Mineral 


61 


24 


29.63% 




63 


16 


28.57% 


Nye 


201 


42 


20.90% 




102 


14 


13.73% 


Pershing 


99 


16 


16.16% 




21 


0 


0.00% 


Storey 


36 


2 


5.56% 




19 


3 


15.79% 


Washoe 


4,696 


637 


13.56% 




1,619 


136 


8.40% 


White Pine 


107 


24 


22.43% 




29 


0 


0.00% 


Carson City 


m 


106 


12.09% 




160 


14 


7.78% 


Statewide 


20,419 


3,317 


16.24% 




7,424 


631 


11.19% 



Note: Civilians Indude those persons who are not In the armed forces and who are available for employment. 





Non-HIgh School Graduates Not Enrolled In 




Overall Unemployment of 16 through 19 Year Old 






School 








Population 


















Statewide 




Total 




Percent 




Total 


Total 


16 -19 Year Old 


County 


Labor 


Number 


of Labor Force 




16-19 Year Old 


16-19 Year Old 


Unemployment 




Force 


Unemployed 


Unemployed 




Labor Force 


Unemployed 


Rate 


Churchill 


39 


12 


30.77% 




501 


71 


14.17% 


Clark 


4,231 


1,042 


24.63% 




21,080 


3,747 


17.78% 


Douglas 


61 


5 


6.17% 




726 


121 


16.67% 


Elko 


240 


75 


31.25% 




1,028 


196 


19.07% 


Esmeralda 


13 


4 


30.77% 




39 


10 


25.64% 


Eureka 


6 


0 


0.00% 




26 


2 


7.69% 


Humboldt 


74 


12 


16.22% 




416 


62 


14.90% 


Lander 


16 


11 


68.75% 




182 


22 


12.09% 


Lincoln 


4 


0 


0.00% 




71 


2 


2.82% 


Lyon 


38 


15 


39.47% 




384 


53 


13.80% 


Mineral 


19 


19 


100.00% 




163 


61 


37.42% 


Nye 


75 


31 


41.33% 




378 


87 


23.02% 


Pershing 


7 


2 


28.57% 




127 


20 


15.75% 


Storey 


0 


0 


0.00% 




55 


5 


9.09% 


Washoe 


1,002 


252 


25.15% 




7,319 


1,025 


14.00% 


White Pine 


18 


5 


27.78% 




154 


29 


18.83% 


Carson City 


146 


M 


30.14% 




1.203 


164 


13.63% 


Statewide 


6,009 


1,529 


25.45% 




33,852 


5,677 


16.77% 



SOURCE: U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census, 1990 U.S. Census Summary Tape RIe 3A. 
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NEVADA LABOR FORCE ESTIMATES OF EMPLOYMENT, 
UNEMPLOYMENT, AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES FOR 
PEFiSONS 16 YEARS AND OLDER, 1990 AND 1994 
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Unemployment Rate of Persons 16 Years Old and Over, by Age, 
Sex Race/EthnIcIty, and Highest Degree Attained, United States, 

1992 . 



Percent Unemployed^ 



Persons 16 to 24 Years Old^ 






16-19 




20-24 


25 Years 


Total 


Years 




Years 


and Over 



Ail Persons 



Ail Educational Levels 


14.3% 


21.7% 


12.0% 


8.1% 


Less Than HS Graduate 


24.9% 


27.8% 


22.3% 


11.4% 


HS Graduate, No College 


13.9% 


18.8% 


12.5% 


6.8% 


Associate Degree 


6.0% 


14.6% 


5.8% 


4.7% 


Some College, No Degree 


9.6% 


11.5% 


9.3% 


6.0% 


Bachelor's Degree or Higher 


8.5% 


0.0% 


6.5% 


3.2% 



Men 



Ail Educational Levels 


15.1% 


22.0% 


13.0% 


6.4% 


Less Than HS Graduate 


23.6% 


26.8% 


21.1% 


11.4% 


HS Graduate, No College 


14.7% 


19.5% 


13.5% 


7.3% 


Some College, No Degree 


9.4% 


10.6% 


9.2% 


6.1% 


Bachelor's Degree or Higher 


7.7% 


0.0% 


7.7% 


3.3% 



Women 



Ail Educational Levels 


13.3% 


21.4% 


10.9% 


5.7% 


Less Than HS Graduate 


27.1% 


29.3% 


24.8% 


11.4% 


HS Graduate, No College 


13.0% 


18.0% 


11.4% 


6.2% 


Some College, No Degree 


9.8% 


12.2% 


9.4% 


5.8% 


Bachelor's Degree or Higher 


5.5% 


0.0% 


5.5% 


3.0% 



Whlte3 



Ail Educational Levels 


12.0% 


18.4% 


10.0% 


5.5% 


Less Than HS Graduate 


21.5% 


24.0% 


19.2% 


10.7% 


HS Graduate, No College 


11.5% 


15.6% 


10.3% 


6.0% 


Some College, No Degree 


7.8% 


9.5% 


7.5% 


5.4% 


Bachelor's Degree or Higher 


6.3% 


0.0% 


6.3% 


3.0% 



Black^ 



Ail Educational Levels 


28.8% 


41.8% 


24.8% 


10.9% 


Less Than HS Graduate 


44.4% 


49.4% 


40.1% 


15.1% 


HS Graduate, No College 


26.6% 


37.2% 


24.1% 


12.3% 


Some College, No Degree 


21.6% 


26.1% 


21.0% 


10.3% 


Bachelor's Degree or Higher 


7.6% 


0.0% 


7.6% 


4.4% 



Hispanic Origin^ 



Ail Educational Levels 


16.7% 


26.5% 


13.7% 


9.6% 


Less Than HS Graduate 


20.3% 


29.0% 


16.5% 


12.8% 


HS Graduate, No College 


14.7% 


23.2% 


12.4% 


9.0% 


Some College, No Degree 


11.4% 


18.8% 


10.5% 


84.0% 


Bachelor's Degree or Higher 


10.3% 


0.0% 


10.3% 


5.0% 



Source: US Department of labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Office of Employment and Unemployment 
Statistics. Unpublished Data. (Table prepared. May 1993.). 

^ The unemployment rate is the percent of individuals In the labor force who are not working and who made 
specific efforts to find employment sometime during the prior 4 weeks. The labor force includes both employed 
and unemployed persons. 

^ Excludes persons enrolled In school. 

^ included persons of Hispanic origin. 

^ Persons of Hispanic origin may be of any race. 
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Median Weekly and Annual' Earnings of Year-Round Full-Time Wage and Salary Workers 16 Years 
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Women 


Median 

Annual 

Earnings 


$20,748 


^ CO (O oo OO ^ CO O (D CM eo oo 
KKcoeq^^co^CMCM cqw^ 
OCMCJ>CD0><0<00>inCM^‘CM 

^ ^ ^ ^ 


Median 

Weekly 

Earnings 


$399 


CMCOeO^^KCOOCQ^O)^ 

0>CMKCMKinmKO>ir>KCO 

incOCQCOCQCMCMCQCM^CMCM 

4^ 4^ 


Number of 
Workers 
[thousands] 


37,386 


KO^CQinCMWOCMCMCO^ 
COCQ^CQCOO^K^^OCD 
▼^eoo>CDKK^^O>^CM eo^ 
CMCDinCOO^^ CO 


Men 


Median 

Annual 

Earnings 


$27,144 


CDOOOOCM^OCDOCMOOOOO 
mcD^mwococo^CMcoco 
K lO 0> CM^ CM^ K lO 

T^CM‘ooo>incoincc>T^in<oin 
'it^CMCMCM^^CMCMCM^^ 


Median 

Weekly 

Earnings 


CM 

CM 

in 


< 00 > 0 >CDCMO(OinCDO> 0>0 

oo^Kcoino>^ooo^(» 

cocoinin^cocMin^^cocM 


Number of 
Workers 
[thousands] 


40,992 


^eO^CDO^CD^CO^OCO 

CMCocococoeoocMfoin^co 

OCMK«CM^KOeo<OeoOCM 

COCDO^CO^COO^COCO^ 

T- T- 


Both Sexes 


Median 

Annual 

Earnings 


$24,284 


CDCMOO^COCMCOCDCMCM^ 
i-^^oeocoo)00>h*h*co 
in K eq co^ cm^ o_ cm^ co^ o> cq 
incc>Wcooin^‘cc>o><o<DV 

COCOCMCMCM^^CM^CM^^ 


Median 

Weekly 

Earnings 


$467 


COCDOOCM^^5CO^^CM 

eoocMinooKOKCo^eo 

COK^^COCMCMinCO^COCM 


Number of 
Workers 
[thousands] 


87,379 


ooincoo^cD^inininKCD 

OK^KKOO^O^O^CM 

CMOOK^O^CMKKOCO^ 

in CM* in « o> kT o* co 

CM ^ CM ^ ^ T- 


Occupation 


Total, 16 Years and Over 


Managerial & Professional 

Professional Specialty 

Technical. Sales, Administrative Support 

Sales Occupations 

Administrative support 

Service Occupations 

Service Occupations except private HH & protective 
Precision production, craft & repair 
Operators, fabricators, and laborers 
Transportation & materials Moving 
Handlers, equipment cleaners and Laborers 
Farming, forestry, and Fishing 
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HOUSEHOLD LANGUAGE AND LINGUISTIC ISOLATION, 
BY LANGUAGE AND COUNTY, NEVADA, 1990 
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ENGLISH SPEAKING ABILITY OF NEVADANS AGE 5 AND OLDER 
WHOSE PRINCIPAL LANGUAGE SPOKEN AT HOME IS NOT 

ENGLISH. 1990 
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The question on ability to speak English was asked for the first time in 1980. in tabulations from 1980, the categories 
*Very Weil” and ”Weil” were combined. Data from other surveys indicated a major difference between the category "Very 
Well” and the remaining categories, in tabulations showing ability to speak English, persons who reported that they spoke 
English "Very Well” are presented separately from persons who reported their ability to speak English as less than "Very 
Well." 



LIMITED ENGLISH AND NON-ENGLISH SPEAKERS AGE 5 YEARS AND OLDER, 
BY PRINCIPAL LANGUAGE SPOKEN AND BY COUNTY, NEVADA, 1990 
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NEVADA POPULATION BY CITIZENSHIP, AGE AND COUNTY, 1990 
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NEVADA FOREIGN-BORN RESIDENTS BY AGE GROUP AND COUNTY. 1990 
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